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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents a study cf the organi2ation of 60 
iunicr school classrooms in -Great BritainS. The study was ccndugted to 
exaoine changes occurring as a result c£ the ma^e toiiaras 
comprehensive secondary education in Eritain and as a result ot the 
recommendations of the Plowden Committee for mcie individualized 
instruction at the primary level. In order to survey pdssible 
chanqesr classroom structure and teacher and student behaviors were 
observed in 60 junior classrooms. Although these observatlcns 
indicated a change toward more flexible SBall gicup seating patterns^ 
a concomitant change in the structure of the currlculua was not 
found. A traditional curriculum was still emphasised in ECst 
classrooms* In addition^ the observaticns cf the teachers Indicated a 
high level of interaction with certain children^ raj^her than with the 
whole group, small groups, or with each child in the clais. Many of 
the teach^ r- student interactions in^olvtd task supervisicr* 
Within^group teaching and pupil-pupil ijcteractions Bere not 
emphasized. Although the more traditicral schocls in tte present 
sample had the highest achievement levels^ the paper ^efflpfcisizes the 
importance of considering a variety of variablei before interpreting 
this result* The results of the study suggest the ceid for a greater 
emphasis on the internal orqaniEat iolc cf the classrooms at the junior 
level. (BD) 
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Th'r v.or;-L d'^ocr:L::-id In thl^ paper' -:-:.u:;iinL-a the 
or^Hnicition, -ind thu a;:t_iUtir;3 taicino tiIgqu in -0 'unior 

Iwvol or uiT-iraotion v/ith the pupils it iri rnainly on 'an" 
individual basis and is not i^harea oi:it equally amonp; ,tha 
claD;". ara.,p wora a.;; an altsrnativo £ ti'ate.a/" ia seldom 
u^;oci. The paper considara the Irnpliyationa ' of thf^'Se 
rindln--^ and con^ludaa that ■'informal" rriethods have nou 
^iO. much railed an havw ^?t111 to ia^' cried. 
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It i.hs too r^r.d.ly cwon aasunied that the endin,;? of 
jaliction ar olT-vor: &nf; thu tno^/e to a comprshenaivr^^'p-^t'^- 
Oi secondary ^ducatiori in Britain has led to a tor=i ' 
transforiKtlon of primary Hchoalins (1), now that " toach .r " 
liavi ii^cii. freoQ I'rom tha de.natids mad-; on, thetn bp the 11- 

:amination. V/nile it is tru^i chat in rr.oat prifiiarv " claos. .3 
uoaay wne pupila no longer sic in rov.'G of desk" and c'-*pp*^ 
thuir ::;ultiplication tables endlesalv, wh-n not tak'nE- Dir-t 
m a ^pfcllins qutz, thu so aalled "uriniar / re -ol uti or ha- 
noc proceeded to anything like tht same extent ap soti" 
-ritioG of our pre-ssnt Johoolinij >;oL;ld hav,j hr^-li-:^^^. 
t:3oyfion and Cox 1973). Barker Lunn flQTO) found that'^-l ' 
or coachers in her sample w.3;ro itlll working in streaiTied 
^choolo out that an fc-/en greator proportion, (Cg l) retained 
po-itlve attltudfts to selection by ability. There ar^- 
however, prooably wide variations in oractiee from ajnep to 
area. For exatiiplei jenn.-.tt'3 (1976) otudv of tea^-h-T-ET in " 
Lancasni^e and^^ Cunibria found that around 60.. estimated chat/ 
they spent an above average amojnc of ti:ne talkirur to th.' 
whole class" whereas in a 3tudy of 900 tr-ach in~' 
Wottinghanishire by Bassey (1977) only k-l^ of hjnior school 
w.acner^ spent more than half thv:Lr tlma on class work 
fne ORACLE study (2) ^;hcws that tn<^ average amount of time 
that teaenera^spend on class teaching is only around l^y^ 
■ uhareas from Dassey's data the figiire would be closer to ^0,., 

In those situations'" whert- streaming and class teaching 
are no longer the norm there are a nutijuGr of possible 
scrategies (5) for organising learning. In Britain ther.^ 
na,-3 gradually evolved a preference for individualised 
teaching, soffietlmes using special topic groups, rather 
than the alternative practised in some oth.er European 
countries, such as thu UJuR, where" children in mixed 
ability groupinea are still class taught, Thu seal of 
approval was given to th^^se trend'5 by'the' Plowden noinmitfcp- 
heport (1967) which although endorsing th^ thlnkin.w of 
. ■■.^a^lior reports and writings went much further in 
susgeatlng methods of translating these theoi-ies into 
practice. 

The main direction in which the Committee wished to move 
primary teachers can be seen from their argument thac "there 
has always been too much^ class ins tructlon^ind we believe 
that there is still too much"'. Given also their support for 
the theories of Jean Piaget it is logical that they should . 
also argue that indi vidualisation was the key to effective 
learning and hence to effective teaching. The problem, 
however, an , the Committee realised, was that with classea of 
over -JO pupils (^1) individuals would average onlv six minute 
contact with their teacher per day, Teach'^^rs were therefore 
advised to teach together "small groups of children who ar^ 
roughly at the same stage'" although they were cautioned that 
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such groups should noz ceoocne Stanly or be casea on abilltv 
alone, Law'^r the C;orn::ii tte?j stateri that ona of th^ at:ronE;ost 
ari/Liin^nta^ in favojr or groups waa that it not onlv enabled 
children^/' to help one another" out ^Iso to improve themselves 
iti that they make their meaning clCiarer to themsel ves. .^oy 
having t;o txplain iz to others and gain somt oDportunitv" to 
w.:Uah wall aa l&arn' (p.7^)7), They also singled out^ for 
cp^cial^attention several types of pupil v/hom it was claim^dd 
^nojld particlavly benefit from group v^orK, Timid chlldr^^n 
needed to h-a:- other^s put au^^tions they were Imable to frarn^^ 
for themselves while apathetla pupils Lnight be inf acted b ; 
the enthusiasm of the' group and the more aule ' children 
benefit from eein^ eavght vp '^In th-^ thru^Y-'and counter 
\;hrue^ of cdriversation in a small group of children similar 
to thefTiSel ves'- , . 

Clearly^ a teacher's rale in organising these learning 
act;ivitlas is a highly complex one but the Committee also 
indicated a clear preference for an ''etiqeiry'' approach to 
teaching with thti emphasis on quastioning and self discovery. 
Thus the atereotypG of a typical Plowdan classroom woLad be^ ' 
one wh^re. the childran are highly active^ engage in 
ynxploration and discovery for themselves, where questioning 
IS of a high cognitive level concerned to identifv and solve 
proDlems^ whence groups are formed and reformed and wher^ 
within these groups pupils sometimes act as teachers for 
other children with learning difficulties* The teacher is 
also continually activa moying around th^ classrooriu 
consulting^ guiding and stimulating either individual or 
gi^ups of Ghildron In their tasks, Oiven that teachers 
aim but human it is likely that, even in classrooms where 
this approach has been -adopted^ the patterns of behaviour 
will only approximate to this model, l/ith this in mind a 
number of issues and possible areas of concern sut^gest 
themselves: . ' 

How far have these informal ( j) classrooms 
altered the traditional patterns of claBS 
organisation and the manner of structuring 
the curriculum? 

li. In these, classrooms how much individual 

attention does each pupil get in practice 
and how is it distributed between "advanced'' 
and "backward" children^ given Plowden^s 
advdce to compensate for pupils with 
dif f icultit.s? 

ill, V/hat is the quality of this attention and ^ 

how far does it encourage pupils to dlsoover^ 
* explore and problem solve? 



place i:etv,'?en pupilEi within 2,7:ail ^:roupc?^ 
"now ai'^ tiV;:-?e r^r'o^'ps forn.^m and are tho .= 

V, I,? thero^.,D.ny ^ivldGnoe !:o surycfit that pupils 

sufHw l(/v^^l of . achio^vQni^nt a:^ p^^pilr taucht 
::y trnuitional ola.:3 ^eachia 

aha reaaindor oi^ this papar eaa:iiinuf3 wheae QJaationa 
in the light of oar own and oth'^r rasparnh which ha;> oaan 
carri..d out in ^3ritain aince the puplioatioa of th^ Ploval-n 
Rirpoi^t, 

f * aackgroL^r i to r-^oent research In tha primary nohool 

Tha research on which th? following dasoriptions are 
based has as its main objeatlva the study of pupil and 
teacher behaviour withiri the classroom. The chief rusearGh 
technique has been that of InteraGtion analysis (6) d^;o^/alopad 
in the United States of America by th.f jhild Development 
Movement in^the 1920a, At the latest aount thure ar- o%^er 
SOO observation systems in operation there^ tho best known 
being FIAC^ the Flanders Intaractlon Analysis Category 
system, CFlandars 1960)* Nearly all of these systems are ^ 
howevGr totally unsultaDle for British primary classrooms . 
whore there is ccnsidarabla teacher mobility so that 
researchers hare havo been forcod to develop thi^lr own 
(Galton 1978). 

The ORACLE proj^.et uses^ Pupil R^iuord (Boydell 1975) 
and a Teacher Record (Doydell 197^)^ both developed at^ ^ 
leicester in earlier studies. For the Pupil Record eight 
"target" children were selected at randoin from a stratified 
ability sample^ (two bright^ two dull^ and four average 
pupils with equal numbers of boys and girls in each p:roup)* 
Observers recorded a pupil's behaviour^at 25 s-econd 
intervals for 10 signals before swltGhlns onto the next 
target. Teachers were observed in a similar manner but 
for double the number of signals. Siyt lots of ooser/atLons 
were made on each pupil during each of the three terms in a 
school year and some pupils are observed over thrpe years. 
Additional inrormatlon \Sas also collected about timetableo, 
class organisation and^ grouping arrangements during each ^ 
visit. ~ 

.3. Differences in organisation ^ and ourrlculum structure ^ 
, /In the samp le primary sahools 

The three areas of the country in which the data ware = 
oollected all hef^e established systems of comprehensive 
education at secondary level. They can therefore be expected 
to have moved furthest towards the ■'Plowden'- ideal.= Table 1 
shows the main organisational charaQteris tics of these 
olassrooms. 
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cnildran are 3.iat.;d in groups wlch 

.^.uuv Qi *ne tc-acn^-rs seat t:.„ children Dermanfantl-- in " 
t'^r^r.'^ ^ thirr use it foi^ Some part" of ^ their 

V^-^'^® iigurei: ar: a little- lower than in ouher 
or the country, :^ssey (1977) found that a.oiit onV: 

u J. L n a- r' r^; n T n 1 n r] ^ n ■ ^ >^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ t-^ ^ r ^ . = ^ ^ ^= ^ . . _ _ . . ^ ' " ' 

.Liit^L.nematiGS attainnient a critt--ria ^or 
unuir composition, •he figurss fro- l^^nnetc's ^97- ) * s^r-c 
in tn^ North //est of England showed that nearly 'a tHird of 
..x.^- ueachers straamed within the classroom, HoweWr- ' th- 
uaua doaa show that there has been a swlnp away frorr' statin- 
uy u.'Jility wiThm classrooms since Barker- Lunn' carrir-d out 
ntr ^u^jdy. :3a5S iy z aata on infant clasaes show, as one ^ 
mignu expect,. GTOn less grouping by ability where only "l5^ 
.jeau m this v^ay. , .- -..> -,/ 

Given that a majority have moved avmv from ri'^id 
grouping patterns a more flexible pattern^ in the 

"^^S^^^^l °f c^r'riculuin might be oxpected. This is not 
Dorn« out, howev.jrj from table 2, 

_ Over 'half the schools still have single suuject teanhlnP- 
and regular tests in matheinatics while two-thinrj:; of ^h- 
weaohers carry out frequent spelling tests. ■ The emphasis 
SI von to assessment of spelling is reflected In the" tlm- 

^^r^ V^^^^^^^""^ curriculum. This data was 

ODbdined irom T;he Teacher Record by -xpr.?sain.- the total 
numoer of oDservations taking place within a curricular 
■Sfh? Poroentage of the ' total number of observations, 

lable .^ Shows that the pattern Is s-clll largely traditional, 
^a..- greatest amount of time Is given to writing, even 
fnrlr^^^^- S^f^^ral studlos (History, Geography; Topics) are 
included. Nearly half the time given to mathematics is 
Sxvan to basic number work and together wri tln-^ and 
mathematics take up to half the ailocatcd timeT Spoken 

refe'vtti^ti'^i?; ^^^"2 ^^^P^'oted to show an increase 

rtc^i~/e^. littl,j attention and perhaps surprisingly so does 
reading m view of the difficulties currently experienced 
at the secondary level. The over-all 'pattern la \still ' 
however, fairly traditional and corresponds well with the 
estimates obtained from other survey data ' 



Distribution of attention within the clao; 



room 



+-fliHn?Si J 2 ^^"^ percentage of teacher and pupil contact- 
taking place and qxpreased as percentage of total observation 
time. The Teacher Record data shows what the tea chaffs 
doing while the Pupil Record provides the view of the classroom 
through an individual pupil's eye. it can be seen that tSe?e 

a sharp discrepancy between the two viewpoints. For a 
?n5? J Pradominant form of contact is through talking to 
lAdividuals, accounting for over of his timeT There i- ' 
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relatively little class teaching and bvan less in groups 
despita the Plowden recommendation. The Dupil, however 
i-3es things very dlf f arently . He spends nearly all his' 
time alone without any contact with the teacher. ffVen 
though the '-eacher spends only I5;i of hla time tal4<ing to 
the wpole class this is likely to account for the greatf^at 
amount of contact for any individual pupil v;ithin it. 
These figures are an average basad on' the total number of ■ 
* obaervations with all pupils. Variations across classes 

ar-.,- quite large as is shown in table 5. Inside these' 
classes the study confirms the earlier findings,- COarner 
and Bang 1973)., Tv/o types of pupil come in for the 
greatest amount of attention. First there is the highly 
motivated able child who initiates a large number of 
interactions with the teacher mostly connected with 
marking work. Second .here is the noisy disruptive pupil , 
usually less able , also is the subject of frequent teacher 
attention. In classrooms where noise is kept to a minimum 
the latter type of pupil will receive an even greater 
amount of a teacher's time. Both types of pupils singled 
out by Plowden, the timid and .the apathetic do particularly 
badly m this situation. " Yet their level of attention to" 
task work is high. The highest average for any class is 
over 7lybj the lowest 43;S. Some of these quiet pupils 
achieve higher levels individually in spite of having 
little contact with their teacher. 

• ^- Quality of tarjk interactions 
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The Teacher Record enables an analysis of the 
different types of teacher-pupil interaction so' that their 
quality may be measured. 45;£ of all observations are 
concerned with teachers making statements, mostly concerned 
with task supervision. Questions account for only 12 & of 
the total. Open questions, those which would be expected 
to promote enquiry, occupy a very small proportion of this 
total which Is mostly devoted to exchanging factual 
information and supervising work; The analysis of teacher 
statements show a similar pattern. Statements which express 
Ideas account for 5. 6, J of the total. The largest proportion 
of time is spent telling pupils what to do (28.1,:;), providing 
feedback (21.4^3) and giving facts (15.4;;). Hi?fce a|aln the^ 
Flowden report s encouragement towards -enquiry based 
teaching appears not to have been taken up to any lar^e 
erctent in these classes. 



6. Pupil Interaotlon within 



_group£ 



Another suggestion to come from Plowden was ^hat somt 
cotnpenaation for the lack of Individual attention could be 
ootalned toy the children working together In small groups 
where there would be opportunities for "teaching as well as 
learning' . Group teaching, as a deliberate strategy, appears 
to be little used. Only 10,i of all work observed was done in 
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. co-operative groups ,^ informal groupinga do dxxst sinctj most 
children are at ta'olea atici ••■.■ithin this setting DuDil-piioil 
interaction can tak-j placo. This type of interaction. * - ' 
nowavor, aecounts for only 18.6,,. of tho total amount.' Of 
this figure only 28, > is concerned vjith taslc viovk, about r"? 
of the total figure. The observation data shows that thase 
rupil-pupil interactions are of -/ery short duration;, fov; 
.--^"tending over inora than one 25 second timd interval. -Vs 
auch^thoy can have little to do with the "cut and thrust of 
countGr argument" which Plowden suggested would stimulata 
pupils. Pupils generally/ in^.ui-'act while borrowlnc- pencils, 
ruoDors and by way of light relief frotn concentrating on 
their individual ta-sicE. vrnatever th«' arranrreraents for 
for-ing those groups, (v;hether abilit /, friendship or 
^- randomlyj the groups inevitably contain both boys and girls. 
Yet the observation data shows that over eO;-5 of.' all pupll- 
pupll interactions are with pupils of the same sex.' It is . 
clear that mixing the sexes, however desirable on other 
accounts, appears to be the factor in minimising conversation 
be.;twe-'n children. 

7 . Aohievement of pupils in_thB primary school 

' The most controvorsial research finding in Britain of 
recent years has oeen that- of Bennett (I976), who found that 
in his sample traditionally organised Glassrooms were up to 
naif a year ahead in their level of achievement compared to 
pupils in informally organised ones. 3io studv has been 
tieavily oritielsed elsewhere (Gray and Satterley, 1976) on 
the grounds of itn research design and the method of 
statistical analysis. Using the observational data and the 
-other Information collected by the observers while in the 
claHsroom, Bennett's- study has been replicated in a 
different sample of schools across a wider age range. 
Although the traditional schools still do hest in the 
ORACLE sample i.t is at the expense of "mixed'' rather than 
the Informal ones and the largest factor accounting 'for 
these differences is the experience of the teachers. It 
needs to bo pointed , out that these results refer only to 
■ th-3 basic skills and, unlike earlier studies which actually 
singled out exceptional f-;xamples for comparison, both 
Dennett and the ORACLE samples are naturalistic ones. 
The observation data show that there ara very few 
dirferences in behaviour between teaohers with different 
forms of classroom organisation. No category on the 
Teacher Record discriminates between the ■different j 
organisational strategies. Other factors beside 
attainment must also be considered. In a sub-sample 
of pupils who transf erred at nine from first school to 
a middle school it has been shown that thp anxiety leveia 
of pupils in the "traditional" schools increased considerably 
:._ix months before transfer. 
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CQnoluslQn \^ 

The data would suggest that, although the external 
forma of organisation have changed, little has altered 
inside -the classroom apart from replaoing desks by tables 
Fupils obtain very little individual attentinr, -t^^ m=.nar.-. ' 
to aiaintain a high level of involvemont in their vjorkV 
it^is a£l too easy to criticise the teachers although the 
aata indicates that they are intGraeting continually with 
the pupils and it is the- class size more than any other ■ ' 
factor which prevents rpasonable levels of Gontact with - 
individuals. Neither do the results, taken as a whole 
suggest that a •return to streaming and class teaching ' 
would provide a satisfactory alternative. , One answer 
would, appear to be a greater involvement in group activity 
raowden originally suggested. Group activity is almost 
non-existent in Junior school classrooms, in Britain. 
Although- most of ^he data reported here refer to Junior 
classes that obtained, in earlier small-scale studi /s of 
^infants suggests similar patterns (Garner 1972: 
Resnick 1972). Researnhers seemed to have falied to 
provide the teacher with any alternative means of 
organising groups effectively other than by attainment 
or friendship choice, ihose rusponsible for training 
teachers seem to spend little time In teaching their 
students how to evaluate the quality of the pupil-pupil 
intGractions taking place or even how to Increase the 
number above the dismally low proportion at present 
occurring. It is too early to write off the new 
approaches to primary toachlng in Britain. It is not 
that they have failed but rather that they have never 
yet been" tried. 
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(1) Tile term prlinar/ wa^ origindly attaohod to all 
SGhooling from th^ a.^^ of to 11 v/han under th« terras 
of the ig^-'i- iducatiori Act all pup 143 tranof erred to 
jQcondary level. l-loBZ of the schools vjore divided 
into infant (j.-TJ^-and Junior (7-11) although there^io^ 
novj an inora&:ainff" tendency uo m-^rse the two departments 
into onv; first sciiool unaer a singlj hi^ad. In 1964, 
however^ a" f urtht^n' ac t made; it poiisibl^ to establish 
middle schools covoring the g^lZ\ age range. In I967 
the Plowd^n ComaTitteo roco:Tirr)e:.dod that pi^imarv 
education should be organised in t^o stages^ (first 
schools from /p-cr and tniddle school from 8--12) in 
effact adding an extra year before transfer to the 

. secondary stago. All three ^ options can be found in 
different local authority araas. 

(2) ORACLE (Observational Research and Classroom Learning 
iLvaliJation ) - is ^a five-year prograrnnie of research^ 
sponsored by th& Gocial SclencG Rusaarch Council and ^ 
Jointly directed by Professor Brian Simon and 
Maurice Galton at the School of Education^ Unlyersity 
of Leicester. It is mainly a procass-product study 

^ in v/hich a variety of teacher and pupil behaviours' 
^are systematically observ^^d and then related to a 
wide range of learning outcomas^, in the context of 
different classroom organisation. 

Sixty classroofTiy in thr^jc local authority areas are 
being studidd covering the different tvD«s of school 
from "first^; to ^'mlddio" with rn age range of 6+ to 

Detailed case studies of some of these children 
are then continued after they have transferred to bhe 
next stage of schooling. Further details can be 
obtained frpm ^he 3ecretary^ ORACLIZ^ School of 
- Education, £1 University Road^ LeicestGr LEI TRP^ 
England, 

()) Researchers using ^systematic obsorvation make an 

important distinction betv/een teachiag strategies and 
-^teaching tactics, ''Strategies are of three klnds^ 
organisational ^ covering grouping and seating 
arrangements^ ourrioula ^ dealing with timetables arid 
the selection of content within a subject and teachlns 
to do with the general method^ of presentation, (didactic 

^ or.- enciulry ) , Tactics are to do with the minute by minute 
behaviours .by which strategics are implemented,. ^ , 

(^) The latest Departmont of Education and Science stati.^tics 
state that- of primary elasses are either this size or 
oven larger. 
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^(5) The t^rms '■informal*' and "formal*' aro uned to denote 
different tGachlng strat.:2glus. Formal classes are 
said to use ability groupo^ single subject tlmatables 
and favour a didaotic= approach whareas informal ones 
do not salect by ability^ have intograted subject 
teaching and operate enquiry mathods,.. Similar 
distinofcions are made v/hen referring to traditional 
and progressiva classes although, as this paper shows ^ 
these differences are not so great In practice, 

{Oj Interaction Analy.:,is or classroom observation involvwri 
recording both verbaT and non verbal behaviour 
systematically as^it happens in the classroom. An 
observer records events in carefully defined categories 
at regular intervals and then sums these category totals 
to give an estimate of .the time spent by teachers and 
pupils on various activities. 
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Table 1 



Main opganl satlon al^ ohara oterlstlcs of 58 o laasrooms 
in OMC IE stud y Tgmallest s i ze 20| " large st" 337 

YES NO 

Pupils seated In groups '54 4 
Classes vertically grouped 

(more than one year group) .;\15 43 

Team teaching 10 48 

Pupils seated by ability 12 43 

Pupils quiet v/hile working 36 22 
Pupils free to move without 

permission 28 30 

Pupils get regular homework 3 33 



Table 2 

Organis atio n and structure of the curriculum 

/ ■ ^ ■ YES NO 

Single; subject teaching 34 24 

Regular mathematics tests ' 3.3 23 

Regular spelling tests 4l 17 
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Table 3 

Percentage of total observation related to each * 



^ subjegt area ~^ . 

Nurtiber worlc , . ^ 13*7 

Other matt^matlos^ - • 14.8 

, Reading . ^ - g^g 

Writing ' 22,6 

Spoken I^^ngllsh . - ^a.d 

Art/Graft 8^3 

General Studies I6.O 

Other (Televisiori^ Stories etc) ' ' 13*5 



Table 4 . 

rcenta^e distribution of teachers' and pupil- s time 

' Teacher .Pupil 

Individual attention 55.8 2.2 

Group attention ^ 7,5 1^5 

Class attention ^ 13.1 11.8 

Not' interacting 2Vi6^ ^ 84.5 
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Table 5 ■ 

pistrlbution of teaoher-p upll Intera otlon 

( class averages^ highest 44y^j lowest bTo ) 



Percentage 1 Below 10;^ 


10-19 




'» 20-29 . 


.30^+ 


No* Glasses 4 


9 


31 


16 


' Tablfe 6 










Variation in teachers questioning 




(as percentage 




of total 


questions ) 








Questions of fact- 






28 


.9 




Closed quostlons 






18 


.2 




Open questions 






5 


.0 




Questions supervising tasks 




I. 32 


.2 




Questions dealing with 


routine 




14 


.9 
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